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Some care is taken with gingelly, a fine oil being obtainable when
the seeds have been cleaned of their external colouring matter by
washing and attrition. The quantity of oil obtained is 25 per cent,
by measure of the seed in husk.

It is usual with ryots to give the Vdniyan so many measures of
gingelly seed, for which they expect oil in the above proportion; the
oil-monger gets his profit from the cake, which is sold for feeding cattle;
probably he also gets some oil in addition. If paid, the rate is 4 annas
per charge of 12 Madras measures. The process of pressing is that of
the common pestle-and-mortar bullock mill, the pestle being rubbed
forcibly against the sides of the mortar by a simple arrangement. The
process is effective in getting out oil, as it combines attrition with
pressure, but it is extremely slow and wasteful of power, partly owing
to the immense friction. The maximum quantity of oil obtainable per
day with one mill is 12 Madras measures, expressed from 48 Madras
measures of seed, being four charges of 12 Madras measures per charge.-
This requires two pairs of bullocks working alternately, each charge
taking three hours. Twelve Madras measures equal about 4 gallons, so
that the process is extremely slow, laborious, and expensive. Moreover
the oil is dirty, as dust and vegetable matter, including the colouring
matter of the seed, are ground into the oil. The hand process of cleaning
gingelly is also rude and slow; friction in a revolving barrel would
probably clean it better and much quicker. The above remarks apply
to ground-nut pressing. Castor oil is chiefly obtained from the larger
variety; it is the dirty, nauseous and malodorous fluid known as country
lamp oil. It is obtained, not by milling, but by roasting, pounding and
boiling the seeds; the refuse is used for fuel and manure.

Iron is now but little smelted owing to the want of charcoal.
Buchanan saw furnaces in many places, e.g., near Chennimalai, Miilndr,
etc., where none now exists, aad quite recently a well-known smelting
village near Kinattukadavu, in the north of Poll&chi, has given up the
business* A good deal is still made in the forest taluks of Bhav&ni and
Satyamangalam; solid ore is never used, but only black sand, which is
found in the beds of surface streams after the rains are over. This is
smelted with an enormous proportion of charcoal in a rude conical
furnace urged by the common country bellows; the iron is never com-
pletely melted so as to run, but is taken out as a white hot bloom, and
at once cut nearly in two by blows from an axe. It is somewhat spongy
and full of uncpnsumed charcoal; it is bought by ryots and Wudders in
this state and worked up under repeated f orgings by the village smiths,
In this stony district, with its hard sub-soil, implements of ordinary
English iron are useless, the mamoty edge ouxling up like pasteboard;
fcence most of the implements of this sort, especially the Wudders'
.mamoties, are made of native charcoal ieon, which, appears to be a tough
fibrous semi-steel which takes an excellent edge. The price of good
is from 50 to 100 per cent, above that of the English iron
in the markets,